


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XXVI. 


DECEMBER, 1840. 


WAR-DEGENERACY OF THE CHURCH. 


The church has always been right in regard to peace. —Witu1am ALLEN, D. D. 


NO. IV. 


WAR-SENTIMENTS OF THE LAST GENERATION OF CHRISTIANS IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Prestpent Davies, who died just before the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the most evangelical Christians during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Eminently pious, animated with the 
most fervent zeal, and possessed of a strong intellect, and a 
bold, vigorous and exuberant imagination, he was probably the 
first popular preacher of his day, and certainly at the head of 
the American pulpit. 

But listen to the echo even from his lips of the war-senti- 
ments then prevalent among the Christians of America. I 
have now before me three or four of his sermons on war, full of 
the Tyrtean inspiration, most of which frankly, earnestly avow 
their purpose of infusing a martial spirit into his bearers, and 
rousing them to deeds of revenge and blood. One of these 
discourses is entitled, Religion and Patriotism the constituents 
of good Soldiers, and seriously inculcates piety as “the best 
preparative to the dangers of war, the best incentive to true, 
rational courage. What can do you a lasting injury while 
you have a reconciled God smiling upon you from on high, a 
peaceful conscience animating you’ from within, and a happy 
Immortality just before you? You have answered the ends of 
this life already by preparing for another; and how can you 

epart off this mortal ‘stage more honorably than in the cause 


of liberty, of religion and your country? Virginians! Britons! 
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Christians ! Protestants! if these names have any import or 
energy, will you not strike home in such a cause? Yes, this 
view of the matter must fire you into men; methinks the 
cowardly soul must tremble lest the imprecation of the prophet 
fall upon him, Cursed be the man that keepeth back his sword 
from blood. ‘Yo this shocking, but necessary work, the Lord 
now calls you, and cursed is he that doeth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully—that will not perform it with all his might, 
—Where is the tender soul upon whom the passions of a 
husband, a father, or a son have a peculiar energy? Arise, 
and march away. I do entreat all of you who have not some 
very sufficient reason against it, voluntarily to enlist, and go forth 
with those brave souls who have set you so noble an example.” 

This illustrious pietist vindicates and even eulogises a war- 
spirit as one of God’s rarest, most precious gifts to man! 
“The wise Creator has adapted the natural genius of mankind, 
with a surprising and beautiful variety, to the state in which 
they are placed in this world. ‘To some he has given a turn for 
intellectual improvement and the liberal arts and sciences; 
and, as he knew that war would be the only method to pre- 
serve maukind from universal slavery, he has formed some men 
for this dreadful work, and fired them with a martial spirit, 
and a glorious love of danger. Such a spirit is a public bless- 
ing ; it is as necessary in its place as any of the gentler geniuses 
among mankind ; and it is derived from the same divine original. 
He that winged the imagination of a Homer ora Milton; he 
that gave penetration to the mind of a Newton; nay, he 
that sent out Paul and his brethren to conquer the nations 
with the gentle weapons of his truth and love, even the 
same gracious power has formed and raised up an Alexan- 
der, a Julius Cesar, and a Marlboro’, and inspired them with 
this enterprising, intrepid spirit—Our continent is like to 
become the seat of war; and has God been pleased to diffuse 
some sparks of this martial fire through our country? I hope 
he has; and, though it has been almost extinguished by s¢ long 
a peace, 1 hope it now begins to kindle anew. May I not 
produce you, my brethren,”—addressing the volunteers before 
him—* as instances of it? Well, cherish it as a sacred, 
heaven-born fire; and let the injuries done to your country 
administer fuel to it.” 

“Should I now,” he says, in conclusion, “ give vent to the 
passions of my heart, and become a speaker for my countty; 
methinks | should even overwhelm you with a torrent of g00 
wishes,and pray as from the hearts of thousands. May the Lordo 
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hosts go forth along with you?) May he teach your hands to 
war, and gird you with strength to battle! May he bless 
ou with a safe return and long life, or with a glorious death 
on the bed of honor, and a happy immortality !”’* 

In another sermon on the curse of cowardice, preached on a 
muster-day (1758), “ with a view to raise a company,” he 
boldly reverses the benedictions of our Saviour upon the peace- 
maker, and represents ‘even the God of peace at such a time 
as proclaiming by his providence, ‘to arms!’ ‘Then the 
sword is consecrated to God, and the art of war becomes a 
part of our religion (!) Then happy is he that shall reward 
our enemies as they have served us. Ps. 137: 8. Blessed 
is the brave soldier; blessed is the defender of his country, and 
the destroyer of its enemies; but cursed is he that keepeth 
back his sword from blood.” 

The whole discourse is pervaded with the same spirit. 
Refusal to engage in the war then waged with France, is 
denounced as ‘an enormous wickedness in the sight of God,” 
as “a moral evil, a gross wickedness, exposing the wretch to 
the heavy curse of God, both in this and: the eternal world ;” 
and we are solemnly assured, that upon such offences “ the 
tremendous curse of Jehovah is still in full force even under the 
mild and gentle dispensation of the gospel.—Let us, then, in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, collect our whole strength, and 
give one decisive blow. O, for the influence of the Lord of 
arinies, the God of battles, the Author of true courage, and 
every heroic virtue, to fire you into patriots and soldiers this 
moment! Ye that love your country, enlist; for honor will 
follow you in life or death in such a cause. You that love your 
religion, enlist; for your religion is in danger. Ye that would 
catch at money, here is a proper bait for you ;—ten pounds for 
afew months’ service, besides the usual pay of soldiers. I 
seriously make the proposal as a servant of the Most High 
God ; for | am fully persuaded that what I am recommending, 
Is his will; and disobedience to it may expose you to his curse.” 

Such was the spirit, such the sentiments cherished by the 
best Christians in America before the Revolution ; and that war 
kindled the spark into a flame, which blazed and raged from 
one end of the land to the other. But I need not quote speci- 


_—_— 


* Davies’s Sermons, Vol. IJ, Ser. LXI. 

t Atthe anniversary exercises of the Theological Seminary, Andover, in 1838, one 
poe students quoted some of these war-sentiments from Davies with commendation ! 
ee for the degeneracy of my theological Alma Mater, but was glad to fine that 
S -~ an outrage upon the Christian sense of the nineteenth century was received by 

ot a few of the hearers with disgust and abhorrence. Davies’s Sermons, Ser. LXILI. 
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mens from the clerical advocates here of that bloody conflict ; 
for every body knows that nearly all the pulpits in the country 
rang with war-cries from lips consecrated to the work of preach- 
ing “peace on earth and good-will to men.” I will go to 
England itself, and gather illustrations from the Christians there 
who sympathized with our revolutionary fathers. 

The Rev. Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, Eng., a Baptist 
minister of eminence, distinguished for his piety, benevolence 
and ardent feelings, superintended a seminary to which the 
father of the late Robert Hall took his son just in the hottest 
period of our revolutionary war; and, the conversation turning 
on its injustice and cruelty, Mr. Ryland soon waxed exceedingly 
warm, and exclaimed, “Why, Mr. Hall, if I were General 
Washington, I tell you what [ would do. I would get all my 
brother-officers together ; and, having procured a large punch- 
bow], I would place them around it; I would be the first to 
bare my arm, and each man baring his arm, should let off his 
blood into the bowl. This done, we would each dip the point 
of his sword into the blood, and, lifting it on high, we would 
swear by Him that liveth for ever and ever, never again to 
sheathe our swords so long as an English soldier remained on 
the American shore. ‘This is what I would do, brother Hall, 
if I were General Washington.” 

Well did the late Robert Hall, in comment on this anecdote, 
say toa friend to whom he related it, “Only think of my condi- 
tion ;—a poor little boy just come out of my mother’s chim- 
ney-corner, and taken from home to hear this bloody-minded 
conversation. | assure you I was quite alarmed. I trembled 
at the idea of being left with so bloody-minded a master; and 
I fully expected that when my father left me, I should be bled 
too, and that every time I offended him, I should undergo the 
operation of the lancet. I did indeed, sir.’”’* 

How strange that Robert Hall himself, the eloquent de- 
nouncer of war in general, should address a company of 
volunteers for the defence of England when threatened with 
an invasion from France, in language like the following! “Go, 
ye defenders of your country, accompanied with every 
auspicious omen; advance with alacrity into the field when 
God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much 
interested in your success not to lend you her aid; she will 
shed over this enterprise her selectest influence. While you 
are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many 


——— 





* Herald of Peace, London, 1832, pp. 338, 339. 
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to the sanctuary; the feeble hands which are unequal to any 
other weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from 
myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, 
supplication and weeping will mingle in its ascent to heaven 
with the shouts of battle, and the shock of arms.—TI cannot but 
imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators and patriots of every 
age and country are bending from their elevated seats to witness 
this contest, as if they were incapable, til! it be brought to a 
favorable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy that 
repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell when you 
ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, are ready 
to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth 
for ever and ever, they will protect freedom in her last asylum, 
and never desert that cause which you sustained by your 
labors, and cemented with your blood. And thou, sole 
Ruler among the children of men, gird on thy sword, thou 
Most Mighty, and go forth with our hosts in the day of battle! 
Pour into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes! Inspire 
them with thine own; and, while led by thine hand, and 
fighting under thy banners, open their eyes to behold in eve 
valley, and in every plain,—what the prophet beheld by the 
same illumination,—chariots of fire and horses of fire!” 

Such is the mildest form of the war-sentiments in which all 
Christendom has been educated from time immemorial. ‘The 
church has in fact been turned into a school of war; the pulpit 
has been its apologist, its abettor and its eulogist ; the altar itself, 
even the table sacred to the memory of the Prince of peace, 
has been prostituted to its purposes of wrath and blood. Not 
one minister in a hundred, not one Christian in a thousand 
after the time of Constantine, ever seriously reflected, before 
the present generation, on the utter imcompatibility of war in 
all its forms with a religion of universal peace and love. 

But is the church as a body now reclaimed from her wat- 
degeneracy of ages? Alas! essentially the same sentiments 
pervade the great mass of both nominal and real Christians 
through the world. Here and there you may find a little 
Goshen in this vast moral Egypt; but I might gather from 
evangelical writers even in our own country the most ample 
proof that the church of Christ is even now gangrened with 
the war-spirit, and lending her sanction to principles and prac- 
tices which would render this custom perpetual. 





* Hall’s Works, Vol. 1, pp. 110, 111. 
VOL. Ill.—NO, XxX. 
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INFLUENCE OF WAR UPON MISSIONS. 


BY PROF. UPHAM, OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE.—Abridged from the Manual of Peace. 


War is a great obstacle in the way of the missionary enter- 
prise. ‘The missionary announces to the heathen as one 
great element of the gospel, that it induces men to renounce 
strife and contention, to love each other, and to treat all 
mankind as brethren. But they at once exhibit their incredulity, 
They state to him that the people from whom he comes, 
and who have heard the disclosures of the gospel from their 
childhood, are continually in conflict; they themselves have 
heard the roar of their cannon; they have seen the flash of 
their swords ; nay more, their own families have been assaulted ; 
their own houses have been rifled; their own beloved children 
have been torn away and carried into captivity by men, who 
called themselves Christians. ‘This is not a mere picture of 
the imagination. It is said, that the emperor of China gave as 
a reason for refusing the admittance of the Christian religion into 
his empire, that ‘wherever Christians go, they whiten the 
sowl with human bones. A ‘Turk at Jerusalem once said to 
Wolff, the missionary, ‘Why do you come to us?’ The 
missionary replied, ‘to bring you peace.’ ‘Peace!’ replied 
the Turk, leading him to a window and pointing to Mount 
Calvary, ‘tliere, upon the very spot where your Lord poured 
out his blood, the Mohammedan is obliged to interfere, to 
prevent Christians from shedding the blood of each other.’ 

We are sending missionaries to Syria and Palestine; but 
are the inhabitants of those countries ignorant, is it possible 
that they should be ignorant, of the selfish, rapacious, and 
violent character of nations reputedly Christian? When the 
missionary makes his appearance, and announces the gospel of 
peace, will not the Arab and the Mohammedan point to the 
ruins of Jaffa and St. Jean D’Acre; will they not point to their 
devastated fields, their burning houses, the bones of their 
slaughtered countrymen, and say, and with reason too, We 
have no confidence in your gospel.—We ask the Christian 
public to reflect upon these things, and to inquire seriously, 
whether they have amy reason to expect, that while they hold 
the sword with one hand, the proffer of the gospel with the 
other will be attended with any adequate success? Have they 
any reason to believe, that God looks upon such a course with 
approbation ? 

But some will perhaps object, that such are solitary and 
exempt cases; and that a great portion of the heathen world 
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are not thus acquainted with the vices and crimes of Christians. 

We wish it were so, but itis not. The roar of Christian cannon 
and the flash of Christian musquetry, and the hyena outcry of the 
Christian military onset, have been heard and seen,wherever there 
are men. Weare sending missionaries to our own heathen 
tribes and to Syria and Palestine, and also toIndia. Does India 
know nothing of the character of Christian nations, and of the 
hostility of that character to Christian principles? Have not 
the armies of England at different times and under different 
leaders, laid waste her fairest provinces, burnt her villages, and 
exemplified, to an extent deeply painful to every feeling heart, 
the tremendous crimes, which are capable of being found in 
association with the sacred but perverted names of civilization 
and Christianity? ‘There is nothing,’ says a celebrated 
English orator, speaking of one of the principal agents in 
the transactions of British India then on trial, ‘to be found 
in the history of human turpitude; nothing in the nervous 
delineations and penetrating brevity of Tacitus; nothing in the 
luminous and luxuriant pages of Gibbon, or of any other 
historian, dead or living, who, searching into measures and 
characters with the rigor of truth, presents to our abhor- 
rence depravity in its blackest shapes, which can equal, in the 
grossness of the guilt, or in the hardness of heart with which 
it was conducted, or in low and grovelling motives, the acts and 
character of the prisoner.*—And such are the pioneers of the 
gospel; such are the men, who, in the lamentable ubiquity of 
human avarice and crime, have ever been destined to present 
to the hungering and thirsting nations of heathenism the ante- 
past of the religion of purity and peace. And has this great 
evil been sufficiently contemplated and examined by the 
Christian church? We call it a great evil; not only because 
it is so in itself and in its own nature, but because it is great in 
its application; because it is found every where; pervading 
every island and every continent and every country and every 
name and tribe under heaven. It is a fatal mistake which 
some will be likely to commit, that, though the evil is aggra- 
vated in its nature, it is limited and curtailed in its application ; 
and consequently of no great moment. — 

Fleeing from the abominations of America and India, we 
direct our attention to the immense regions of Africa. As the 
missionary passes along that benighted coast with his announce- 
ment of the glad tidings of salvation and peace, can it be 
supposed that the countless wrongs and contumelies, suffered 


* Speech of Sheridan on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
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for three centuries at the hands of Christian nations, will at 
once be forgotten? Undoubtedly the missionary will find 
in the recollection of these wrongs an obstacle of the most 
serious kind to his benevolent efforts. ‘The untutored Africans 
will experience the greatest difficulty in satisfactorily solving 
the problem of the direct contradiction between alleged 
Christian principles and known Christian practice ; and so long 
as this is the case, it cannot be expected that their hearts will 
be thrown fully and frankly open to the reception of divine 
truth. We give you the gospel, says the missionary ; we come 
to you in peace; and we pray you to listen to us, and to 
become Christians. ‘QO,’ says the bereaved and heart-broken 
mother, ‘rather give me my sons and daughters, whom you 
Christians have torn shrieking from my arms, and have plunged 
into the ocean, or have enslaved in distant lands.’ 

And now what is tobe done? Have we not by our misconduct 
erected a Chinese wall in the way of the progress of the gospel ? 
Can wereasonably expect to purify the world without a purification 
of ourselves? Undoubtedly missions will be established and will 
be attended with some degree of success; but we draw our 
conclusion without looking closely and seriously enough at the 
premises, if we suppose, that the world will be converted, without 
our taking this great stumbling-block out of the way. Ships of 
war must be laid up; armies must be disbanded ; the militia system 
must be given up ; fortifications must be demolished ; cannon must 
be melted into bells for churches; swords must be beaten into 
ploughshares, and spears into prening-hooks; and then what light 
will beam from the brow of the missionary, as he stands the mes- 
senger of the Prince of peace on heathen soil! He will come 
not only with the gospel, but with a practical commentary on its 
principles, so full, so striking, so overwhelming, as to carry 
conviction at once to the heathen heart. 





CLERICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


1. We deprecate excitement and strife. There is far too 
much of them already; they have made the community a sort 
of moral caldron, seething and boiling with passion; and 
we wish, if possible, to keep them from our churches and 
congregations. 

But do you dread all kinds of excitement? Would you 
deprecate and discourage the excitement of sinners turning 10 
multitudes from the error of their ways; the excitement of 
Christians struggling for rapid growth in all the graces of the 
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gospel; the excitement of efforts to check intemperance, to 
spread Christianity, and save a dying world? Would you 
deplore such excitement as kept the apostles and primitive 
Christians in a constant blaze of love and zeal ? 

I know very well how you will answer questions like 
these. Such excitement, the very mainspring of all instrumen- 
talities for a world’s salvation, you sincerely, earnestly desire, 
and use your best endeavors to produce in yourself, and ail 
around you. You must move men, before you can save them. 
The soul must be put into a sort of moral ignition, before it 
can receive an Impress of God’s truth and image. Nor can 
you, in tines like the present, keep men from being excited for 
good or for evil. The car is in motion under a fearful amount 
of steain-power; and go it must towards heaven or towards 
hell. Excitement of some kind there must, there will be; and 
itis your appropriate business, your imperative duty, to see, if 
possible, that it shall, within your influence, be such as God can 
approve, and make subservient to his holy and gracious purposes. 

2. But we fear divisions. There is diversity of views 
among our people on all subjects of reform; even the question 
of peace cannot be discussed without embrotling them to some ex- 
tentin controversy; and we should have too much reason to appre- 
hend the lamentable results inflicted on other congregations. 

And can you prevent such results by excluding or neglecting 
the whole subject? Do you expect safety from a course of resist- 
ance and suppression? ‘This would be the surest way to realize 
your worst fears. Some of your people will inform themselves ; 
and, if you oppose their investigation of such a subject, and 
keep the mass in ignorance, you ought to expect contention, 
more or less, as the natural, almost inevitable result. Spread the 
matter yourself before them all; and there would probably 
ensue only a safe, healthful fermentation of the popular mind. 

Strange that ministers of the gospel in the nineteenth cen- 
tury should dream of taking any other course! What! stop 
the pendulum of thought in men accustomed and determined 
tothink for themselves? Force all minds either to follow in 
your channel, or to remain utterly stagnant? Forbid their 
touching a theme of importance wide as the world, and lasting 
as time and eternity, because forsooth they may in the end 
come to different conclusions about it? On this principle you 
must put under the ban almost every topic in philosophy and 
morals, in politics and religion ; for men, left to think for them- 
selves, will be sure, on some points, to disagree and dispute. 

And are you at liberty to treat the cause of peace in such a 
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way? If it is not the cause of God, there is no truth in his 
word ; and can those whom he has appointed to “ declare all 
his counsel,” neglect such a cause without suspicion, or reproach 
it without rebuke, or oppose it without resistance and denunci- 
ation? Let ministers pause and reflect in season; for such a 
course, if continued far enough, would be pretty sure to bring 
on a collision too much like that which bas on some other sub- 
jects convulsed the community. Such a result you can now 
prevent, if you choose, by taking this cause into your own 
hands; and most devoutly do I bope and pray that you will; 
but should you not, both God and man would hold you mainly 
responsible for the consequences. 

3. But the cause of peace is somewhat political ; and we 
choose to stand entirely aloof from politics, and keep to our 
great work of preaching the gospel. 

And do the friends of peace dissuade you from this great 
work? Does not the Sermon on the Mount belong to the 
gospel? Do you deem the multitude of its pacific precepts 
no part of God’s revelation to mankind? We do not cesire 
you to preach what God has not confessedly revealed ; we ask 
of you only a faithful enforcement of the whole gospel, its 
pacific as well as its other parts; and, if that be an interference 
with the affairs of state, we solemnly inquire,if you dare to 
shrink from making it?) Once our religion was itself deemed 
a grand impertinence, a most audacious and reckless invasion 
of all existing governments; but did such a charge deter 
apostles from preaching the gospel? Should the whole world 
unite in denouncing Christianity as a treasonable interference 
with their politics, must we obey man rather than God, and 
cease from all further efforts to evangelize the nations? Should 
our own rulers enact laws in direct violation of the Decalogue, 
and expressly require us, under the heaviest penalties, to 
worship idols, to break the Sabbath, and commit theft, perjury 
and murder, would it be an improper interference with politics 
for ministers to preach, and for Christians to practise, what 
God requires on those subjects? Here is the real issue. 
Shall we obey God or man? If he does not enjoin peace, 
let it never be enforced; but, if he does, we can plead such 
excuses as this only at our peril. If the gospel was meant for 
nations as well as for individuals, we must insist on its being 
applied to their intercourse; and, if we shrink from urging 
such an application, the God of peace will hold us accountable 


to his bar for the consequences of crime and misery that must 
ensue. IREN EUS. 
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REMARKS ON THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


BY ELLIOTT. 


An appeal under this title was “addressed to the Ladies engaged 
in getting up the Fair for the completion” of the monument on 
Bunker Hill, but too late to accomplish any other object than that of 
exhibiting a series of strong reasons why their hands should not be 
devoted to such a work. The pamphlet, beautiful in its style, and 
remarkably bland in its spirit, deserved a timely circulation through 
the whole community; and we were glad to find some of our 
religious papers noticing it in decided terms of approbation and 
sympathy. Though our last number went to press after the fair, 
we prepared a notice of it, which was, much to our regret, excluded 
by the printer for want of room. Still we think the main object 
sought by the writer, can be gained, by leading the community to 
reflect on the glaring inconsistency of Christians erecting such 
memorials of mutual butchery between the children of a common 
Father, and professed disciples of the same Prince of peace. We 
hardly know what part of the pamphlet to omit, and therefore copy 
it almost entire, as a document that will commend itself to after 


times, if not to Christians of the present day. 


“Though the newspapers generally, express approbation of the 
proposed fair for the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument, there 
are many in the community who do not think that the ladies engaged 
in this work are doing good by it, and some who deem the tmove- 
ment decidedly wrong. It would seem that public opinion favors the 
undertaking in appearance more than in reality; that only the tide 
on the surface runs with the friends of the plan, while a strong under 
current opposes their progress. Recur to the fact that the monument 
has remained unfinished for so many years, notwithstanding the 
strong exertions of many influential men for its completion. ‘There 
is no want of money, no lack of public spirit manifested towards 
objects which a refined taste, or a warm-hearted benevolence 
demands. Those to whom an appeal has been made are open- 
handed, munificent in their expenditures for public improvements 
and public charities. But here the call has not been answered, the 
draft on their liberality has not been met. This could arise only 
from a disapprobation of the plan, or from an indifference towards it. 
A change has taken place in public opinion. Had the early friends 
and projectors been aware of the sum that was needed, they could 
easily have collected the requisite amount. They obtained readily 
what was deemed sufficient; every one was anxious to contribute his 
proportion; but when this was expended and more found necessary 
lor its completion, the enthusiasm of the friends of the project passed 
away, and the further sum required has been withheld. The structure 
reinains unfinished, a mark of the transition state of the public 
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mind; and it will remain thus incomplete, a monument of the pro- 
gress of the principles of peace, unless the present movement 
create a short-lived zeal for its completion. Is it too strong an 
assertion to make, in the aspect in which we consider public opinion, 
that in the next generation it would require a less strength of per- 
sonal influence and individual effort to level the structure to the 
ground, than it requires in this generation to build it up? 

I would give full credit to the motives of those engaged in the 
enterprise. Your intentions are unquestionably pure and praise- 
worthy. You would manifest your respect and veneration for 
the patriots of the Revolution, for those who fell fighting for the 
liberty and independence of the country. You would build this 
monument as a memorial of their virtues, as a record of their stern, 
unflinching discharge of duty. You would have in_ perpetual 
remembrance their willingness to suffer and die for others. This 
indeed entitles them to your gratitude and veneration ; for they 
shadowed forth the heavenly principle, on which is laid the founda- 
tion of the Redeemer’s kingdom—self-sacrifice for others’ good. 
Still I would ask you, is Bunker’s Hill the most fitting spot on which | 
to found their Mausoleum ? 

If you would build a monument to the patriots of the Revolution, 
Jet it not be on the field of blood. Separate not their memories from 
the memories of the other honored dead. Remember them as men 
of worth, of integrity, of devotion to duty, but not as mere soldiers. 
It is delightful, when the strong faith in man’s immortality brings 
forcibly to our minds the conviction that the great of other days still 
live, to believe that they are not a far way off, but that they continue 
with us, that they are interested still in those things which interest 
us, that there is no wide gulf of separation. But if they do linger 
here, can they look with approbation upon the monument, which is 
to perpetuate on earth the carnage spot of their contest with those, 
who, redeemed with them, are now together with them, offering the 
incense of mutual love as praise to the God of love and of peace? 
Could they speak to you, they would tell you, that, in fighting this 
battle they did no more than hundreds of thousands have been ever 
ready to do for a mere pittance of pay; that the motive, not the act 
of fighting, is the test of the patriot; that if they were nothing more 
than mere soldiers, if they manifested no principle higher and 
nobler than mere animal courage, they should be forgotten; that 
you should hold them in remembrance, if they be remembered at all, 
for other deeds than deeds of arms, for other traits of character than 
those of the warrior,—for the battle-field is not the field of true 
glory. Many are there who can destroy, who cannot build up; 
many who can mar the image of God, who can do nothing for the 
prosperity of a uation, for the freedom and happiness of a people; 
and they would beseech you not to fasten their memory for ever upon 
the field of blood. 

The birth of Christianity was heralded by the angel song, “ Peace 
on earth and good-will to man;” its first breath proclaimed that the 
peace-makers were blessed, and were to be called the children of 
God.” I do not believe that fighting can be done when the heart 3s 
full of Christian love towards all men;—I do not believe that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be a fitting inscription fora monument 
on any battle-field; nor that the words, “ Love your enemies,” would 
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be a proper motto for the banner of the purest and most patriotic 
army that was ever brought to the field of slaughter. Yet I will not 
say that the battles of the Revolution were unjustifiable, and that all 
fighting is criminal in the sight of God ; for itis not necessary here 
to discuss this subject. Believe, if you can, that the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, for purposes of great good to themselves, are 
justified in lifting up the sword against their brethren,—that the kill- 
ing of enemies whom we are commanded to love, is commendable 
and praiseworthy, when our own interests or our country’s good 
seems to us to demand it; believe if you will, that our own preser- 
yation requires the slaughter of others; yet why should you exert 
yourselves to place a monument upon the place of destruction? 
Why will you bring daily and hourly to the memory that necessity for 
strife which makes one to shudder at the character of man—of poor 
degraded man, who cannot enjoy his rights without fighting for them ; 
who, like a wild beast, must rend and destroy others, that he himself 
may live —Homicide in self-defence is justifiable, say you—admit 
it If a man were attacked, and in order to protect his own life 
should slay his enemy, would it not be a mockery to his feelings to 
build an obtrusive monument to draw all eyes to the spot where he 
was compelled to imbrue his hands in blood? The belief that fight- 
ing is necessary is a mournful one, and we should sorrow for it, and 
feel humbled, and not gather together with smiles and rejoicing to 
mark the place of our shame with the triumphal monument, to be 
beholden of all ages. I repeat it, if man is so constituted that he 
cannot be kind to his enemy, but must slay him, we should not drag 
out this frailty to the light, as an object to glory in. 

The building of battle-field monuments—and will Bunker Hill 
Monument be regarded as an exception ?—seems to arise from the 
same element of our nature which prompts the Indian to preserve 
the scalps of the enemies whom he has slain. Both are the triumph 
of victory, both are to perpetuate the fact of the slaughter, so that 
the skill and bravery of the warrior may be known. It matters not 
whether it be by the string of scalps or by the pile of stones, that 
the memory of the death-dealing blows is kept up. Both are bar- 
barous ; and.though you intend only to perpetuate the memory of 
the hallowed dead, you do ne more nor less than mark the place of 
a murderous fight. Is it not savage-like thus to triumph for a victo- 
ry? Does it not appear vain-glorious, and to have something of a 
boastful spirit in it? Besides, it tends to foster and to carry down 
to other times the rivalry and the mutual hatred which fighting 
engenders. It keeps alive feelings of hostility, and paves the way 
for other battles. With what feelings does an Englishman who 
lands upon these shores, look upon the monument erected upon the 
place where a thousand of his countrymen were slain? Is not the 
building of such memorials opposed to the spread of the spirit of 
philanthropy and kindness which our increased intercourse with 
foreign nations has produced, and which should be encouraged to 

ow on until it kindles that true Christian love which knows not 
the limit of country or of clime, which is to break down the walls of 
re —< to bring the whole human family into one,—that 
By se S 20% us a brother wherever and whenever we see a man. 
Hit ie hatchet, I pray you, after it has done the work of death. 


ide the memorials of by-gone contests from the eye, if you would 
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put away the animosities which still remain, and which, if fostered, 
may bring other contests upon us. The martial spirit, though latent, 
still lives in the hearts of our countrymen, and, if fanned by the breath 
of mothers and of wives, may burst out into a flame which shall de- 
vour the land. 

The inexpediency, nay, the impropriety, of building monuments 
to commemorate martial deeds, has forced itself upon many minds 
in other countries beside our own. An Englishman of high charac- 
ter thus speaks: “I must say that] am pained by what I now see 
in this metropolis [London]. After we have been twenty-five years 
at peace, monuments are to be erected for the*purpose of celebrating 
the achievements of two of the greatest warriors of the age. Now I 
cannot help saying, that I look upon them with very great regret, and 
shall always feel pained in passing these monuments, particularly 
in company with foreigners belonging to those nations the defeat 
and mortification of whom these monuments are designed to com- 
memorate. And I cannot help thinking of the danger which may 
result, to the minds of youth especially, from thus commemorating, 
as it is called, the glory of war, and that it will tend very much to 
extend and perpetuate the warlike spirit throughout the country.” 

Let the spirit here manifested be met with as kindly feelings on 
our part, and much will be done to lessen the danger of future hos- 
tilities with England, between which nation and ours, be it remem- 
bered, there are still open unsettled claims that threaten to destroy 
the peaceful relations so important to both. And there is much in 
the remark that battle-monuments tend to foster a military spirit. 
** Men’s sensibilities to the evils of war are blunted by the deceptive 
costume, show and splendor in which war is arrayed.” Your mon- 
ument covers over the horrors of the fight where hundreds fell 
locked in the grapple for each other’s blood. It speaks only of tri- 
umph, of victory ; and calls up in the young and ardent, aspirations 
for military fame. But “it does not remind them of the shriek of 
the wounded, nor of the faint moamof the dying.” It does not give 
the horrid details of the scene where they who had no cause of en- 
mity met for the butchery of each other, for these details are buried 
in the grave, in which, uncoftined and unshrouded, a mass of mutila- 
ted bodies were thrown together. It tells not the story of the widow, 
and the orphan: it brings not up to the mind the desolation of the 
household, and the long years of suffering bereavement which so 
many endured because of the fight. To him who looks upon a proud 
pile erected in commemoration of victory, war appears something 
grand and glorious, something to the honor of man’s nature. He 
forgets the true character of war—that it is the outbreaking of 
crime, the foul working of selfishness, the product of the lusts and 
passions of men. He feels not—and | use the language of a veteran 
soldier—that “a battle is a hell,” where the very laws of God are 
repealed, where love to every one must not be manifested, where 
kindness and forbearance are forbidden, where violence, deception 
and murder become even duties, where success depends entirely 
upon the ability to deceive, and upon the numbers that can be slain. 
You do indeed cover up the true character of war, when you deco- 
rate the battle-field with your costly monuments, and your 
magnificent trophies of victory. 

If you would mark the birth-place of our country’s independence, 
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Jook to the spot where Washington sheathed his sword—or look 
rather to the reck on which our Pilgrim Fathers landed ; for it is the 
energy and purity of their characters descending to their children 
which has made us what we are. It is something higher and holier 
than physical strength, or animal courage, that is needed to make a 
nation free and prosperous, The world is dotted over with battle- 
fields ; deeds of heroism have been known in every nation, and the 
people none the more happy, none the more free. The sword 
in itself has done nothing for the rights of man, nay, the drawing of 
it has ever made him to groan, and has riveted the chains of the op- 
pressed. Brute force has borne down upon the people, and kept them 
in subjection. It is the weight that must be lifted ere they can raise 
themselves, and stand up erect as freemen in very deed ; for though 
here and there the sword in the hand of the patriot may have resist- 
ed the tyrant, yet liberty is only fully secured when it has been 
returned to the sa@bbard. Think for a moment of Spain. Her soil 
has been wet with blood, it has been poured out inches deep over 
the whole country, yet Spaniards are still the slaves of a factious 
despotisin. 
*¢ The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion; in mad game 


They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain.”? 


In every nation and tribe from the equator to either pole, and all 
around the broad zone of the earth, there have been fighting and 
bloodshed. Great courage and consummate skill in martial strife 
have every where been displayed, and yet you would build a monu- 
ment on Bunker’s Hill, as if there was something peculiar in the 
fighting there—as if the sharpness of his sword and his skill in using 
it were the best and noblest traits of an American—forgetting that 
your fathers were true men, fervent in spirit, distinguished for their 
industry, their enterprise, their devotion to God, and their love to 
each other. It is for these traits that they should be honored—it 
was these traits that made our country what itis. Had they been 
mere warriors, nothing but good fighting men, this country never 
would have been free ; they would have escaped from one despotism 
only to subject themselves to another. Build not then their monu- 
ment on Bunker’s Hill, nor honor any battle-field as the birth-spot 
of this nation. 

It may be said, that if war is necessary or unavoidable, the meed 
of praise should not be withheld from the soldier; for who will meet 
the hardships and dangers of the tented field, if you take from the 
profession of arms its greatest reward—the glory which has been 
heretofore given to it? Who will fight, if fighting be deemed merely 
authorized human butchery? Where shall we find warriors for ovr 
defence, if we do not honor their memories? I would reply, when 
public opinion is right, none will be needed; there will be no war- 
riors for the assault. Because the “ military profession” was deemed 
honorable above all others, British officers crossed the Atlantic to 
do battle here for their king. To obey their sovereign’s orders was 
their patriotism—to be distinguished for their feats of arms, their 
reward. I repeat the idea—had the Christian virtues of meekness, 
iumility, forbearance, long-suffering, received the homage of the 
world, you would not have required the patriots of the Revolution. 
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The sacrifice of the good men battle-slain would not have been de- 
manded; for England could have found no heroes in her land 
willing to have come hither to murder their brethren. It is the glory 
which the world attaches to fighting men, that has whitened the 
earth with human bones, and drenched it with human blood. 

These remarks are not offered in the expectation of changing the 
opinion of any one, who, after mature consideration, has decided 
that it is his duty to aid in the completion of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. I have but availed myself of this opportunity to disseminate 
what I deem the truth, now that public attention is called to battles 
and military glory. If the opinions now expressed are visionary and 
unsound, they are not dangerous opinions; if the standard of right, 
which | have feebly advocated, be an impracticable one—too high 
and pure for the fighting world ;—if war and contention must con- 
tinue, if man must for ever owe his safety to the sword, if there can 
be no law nor order among men unless supported by brute force, 
still it is delightful to call off the attention from the mournful truth— 
to fix the mind for a moment upon a higher state of being, in which 
love reigns supreme—upon a purer faith, which deems it better to 
suffer wrong than to inflict wrong upon others. 





PEACE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 


We have from the first aimed to avoid all collision with the Non- 
Resistants ; but we have deemed it our duty to furnish the community 
with the means of distinguishing our enterprise from theirs, and have 
supposed that men, intelligent on such subjects, understood well the 
distinction. A few well-known facts will suffice to show that we 
cannot in any sense be held responsible for their principles or their 
measures.—l. We had no agency in bringing that Society into 
existence, but refused to call the Convention, though termed a 
Peace Convention, which organized it—2. When confounded with 
it, we distinctly and repeatedly disclaimed all responsibility for its 
movements, and pointed out the difference between us. 3. We 
know not that any member of our Society has joined that; and the 
strongest peace-men in this country and in England, have stood aloof 
from that movement.—4. The Quakers themselves, certainly thor- 
ough enough on peace, have, as a body, published their disclaimer 
of all responsibility for the peculiar views which characterise the 
Non-Resistants. 

Still not a few have been in doubt whether our President was not 
at heart in sympathy with Non-Resistants; but his account of their 
recent annual meeting or Convention in Boston, published in the 
Christian Mirror, must, we think, put an end to their doubts on this 
point. Those who know Mr. Ladd, cannot need the extracts we 
subjoin; but we give them for the satisfaction of our readers in 
general, premising that, being in this city at the time he “attended, 
in order to observe their movements, and to defend the America® 
Peace Society against any attack that might be made upon it. 
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“When I took my seat, the Convention were discussing the fol- 
lowing resolution: That it is contrary to the essential spirit and 
fundamental principles of Christianity, to the promptings of human 
nature, and destructive to the best interests of individuals and com- 
munities, for man to take the life of man for any cause whatever. 
The discussion took a wide range, so far from the resolution, that if 
the former had had the plague, the latter would never have caught 
the infection. Arminianism, Transcendentalism, and all kinds of 
radicalism were drawn into the debate, which concerned the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘human nature;’ and the whole afternoon was 
consumed, in what appeared to me to be, beating the air. The 
question was at length put to rest by inserting the word ‘better’ 
before the word ‘ promptings,’ which was unanimously passed, and 
the Convention adjourned to 7, P. M. 

“The resolve discussed in the evening, was, ‘That all existing 
human governments are based on the life-taking, war-making prin- 
ciple as essential to their existence, and they are therefore wrong; 
and no person believing in the inviolability of human life, and the 
sinfulness of war, can be identified with them as electors or office- 
holders without guilt.” Uuder this resolution, I took the opportunity 
to point out some of the essential differences between the American 
Peace Society, and the New England Non-Resistant Society, in 
which I vindicated the right and duty of every citizen to vote for 
rulers, where he had -a choice of one candidate over the others, 
and illustrated my argument by the case of the slave who hada 
cruel master, who beat, starved and over-worked him; and con- 
tended that the slave bad a right to seek a better master though a 
slave-holder ; and that he did not thereby acknowledge the right of 
slavery. 1 contended, that a peace-man did not compromise his 
principles, and acknowledge the right of nations to go to war, by 
voting for rulers who had the power to involve the country in war. 
Christ did not acknowledge the war and idolatry of the Roman 
government, by paying tribute to Cesar. He was not accountable 
for the use that might be made of his money. 1 contended, that if 
we ought to pray that, ‘ our officers should be peace, and our exactors 
righteousness, we should choose those men who would be most 
likely to ‘seek the things which make for peace, and that where 
two candidates were put up for office, one a war-man, and the other 
a peace-man, I could not help having a choice, and I ought to have 
a choice, and to express that choice, not only by spoken words, 
but by written words in the ballot-box; and that if a war-man 
was chosen by my neglect of this duty, | was answerable for the 
consequences. My opponents were driven to the absurdity of 
denying that the slave had any right to choose between a good 
master and a bad one, and that he sinned in so doing! 

“Tn the evening, under the resolution concerning taxes and fines, 
I was called to answer Mr. Garrison, who has ridiculed the American 
Peace Society, as ‘Utopian (!) based on nothing, supported by one 
man, who was the Peace Society personified, and that when he died 
the American Peace Society would die with him; that it bad no 
vitality, no principle, and that the plan of a congress of nations was 
chimerical.’ In answer, I attempted to show that the Massachusetts 

eace Society, which he likewise censured, had done much good, 
that it first brought the subject of peace before the American publie, 
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and had wrought a great change in public opinion; that if it were 
inert or defunct, it was because it had done up its work, and brought 
the public up to its standard ; that it was the mother of the American 
Peace Society, and thateven Mr. Garrison himself and many of the 
leaders of the Non-Resistant Society had drawn their first ideas on 
peace from the Massachusetts Peace Society; and that Mr. Garrison 
had published, in a paper which he edited in Vermont, the essays of 
Philanthropos, when that writer was a member of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, and saw no further than the Society did; and that he 
and his compeers of both sexes had climbed up to the dizzy height 
on which they stood, step by step, and now they would kick away 
the ladder on which they had ascended, and call on all passers-by, 
to jump up there to the top of the ladder, at a single leap. ‘ But, 
say the passers-by, ‘We shall break our necks in the attempt. ‘No 
matter, jump up here, or you are no true peace-men.’ As to the 
charge, that the American Peace Society is personified in one man, 
it is not true; for the person intended has never paid as great a 
proportion to the peace cause, as he has to the support of the 
religious society with which he is connected. Is that religious 
society, therefore, based on nothing, or dependent on him for its 
existence? I showed that the American Peace Society had done 
great good to the temporal and spiritual interests of mankind; that 
I had it under the hand of J. Q. Adams, that the Peace societies, by 
petitioning Congress, had prevented a war between this country and 
Mexico, and was the means of leaving the dispute between the 
United States and Mexico to the king of Prussia, and thereby pre- 
vented a general war throughout Christendom; that the object of the 
American Peace Society is one, and one only, viz., the prevention of 
international war; and that, therefore, it has nothing to do with 
capital punishmevts, duelling, internal commotions, or the organiza- 
tion of governments, any more than it has with intemperance and 
slavery; and that we exact no pledge or creed on any of these 
subjects; that our plan of a congress of nations is more feasible 
than their objects whether good or bad; and that though the origi- 
nators of it may not live to see its completion, it is the opinion of 
wise and good men, that the time is not far distant when it will 
go into operation. The Non-Resistants cannot but see the discrep- 
ancy between our principles and theirs, and that a congress of nations 
must depend on submission to ‘the powers that be;’ and that, 
therefore, no member of their society can consistently favor our 
plan, or wish us godspeed, and that though on one point, viz., the 
denunciation of all war we agree; and on all others we are either 
neutral or at variance. 

“ Of the next resolution I have no copy, but it was to this effect, 
‘that all ministers and churches which support existing governments 
attempt to dethrone Christ!’ One speaker denounced all govern- 
ments, ministers, churches, Sabbaths and ordinances, and pretended 
to be as much inspired as any man ever was. 

“On the whole, if I were asked if the Non-Resistant Society were 
more likely to do good than hurt? I should answer, not much of 
either. I have no doubt of their sincerity and integrity. ‘They mean 
to do good, and make great sacrifices to do it, There are some 
minds so constitutionally ultra, that they will never undertake apy 
thing without going beyond the truth. But, after all, there 1s 
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no ultraism so bad as the ultra-conservative, which will never 
undertake any thing for fear of going too far. I do not think 
that the Society willever produce any great effect. When they 
began, they thought they were as ultra as possible; but the conven- 
tion to be called will go beyond them, and they will start off 
together in a tangent from this sublunary sphere, and will either 
explode or be lost in the limbo of vanity, among gone-by chimeras 
and abortions, and the odd ends and bits of creation. W. L.” 


ANNUAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Every cause must have its place. It is so with every well established 
enterprise of benevolence or reform; it ought to be so with the 
cause of Peace; and for a series of years its friends have selected 
the month of December, generally the Sabbath next preceding or 
following the 25th, as the time when ministers should preach on the 
subject, Christians should pray for the prevalence of peace, and the 
benevolent contribute in aid of the cause. 

This arrangement, first proposed by our Society, has been fully 
and repeatedly endorsed by the organs of all our leading denomina- 
tions. The highest ecclesiastical bodies in New England, especially 
those representing Congregationalists, Baptists and Methodists, have 
not only commended the cause of Peace to the prayers and patron- 
age of the Christian community; but have recommended that 
ministers should unite in preaching in its behalf on the most conve- 
nient Sabbath near Christmas, and that an annual concert of prayer 
should be held in every church about the same time for the 
universal reign of peace. 

These recommendations, along with the importance and the 
wants of our cause, demand special attention from the friends of 
God and man. No cause can prosper without effort; and, as little 
ismade in any other part of the year, and as the arrangements 
for other objects exclude this from almost every other month, we 
hope that December will not be suffered to pass without a sponta- 
neous, general and effective movement in behalf of this great 
enterprise. We need two things—personalj and pecuniary aid— 
contributions of money and of personal service. These we must 
have, or we never can succeed. No cause ever has succeeded, 
none ever can, without them; and the community, in demanding of 
us what they expect in no other department of benevolence or 
reform, success without effort, results without means, contradict the 
established order of Providence. Means are just as indispensable 
here as any where else; and these are to be found in the prayers, 
the personal efforts and pecuniary contributions of those who love 
God and their fellow-men. We call upon the followers of the 
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Prince of peace, whether in the church or the ministry, to unite 
with us in using such means, and thus bear a cheerful, honored part 
in the instrumentalities requisite for the spread of peace wherever 
Christianity prevails, and for the world’s pacification as soon and ag 
fast as it shall be converted to God. 





PREACHING ON THE SUBJECT OF PEACE. 


We once sent our periodical gratuitously to a thousand ministers, 
or more, pledged to plead the cause of Peace’ before their people; 
and, though our limited means have compelled us to withhold it in 
cases where no compensation is made by themselves or their friends, 
it still goes to several hundred preachers of the gospel. And on 
whom else can we call for codperation with equal hopes? Most of 
you are members of our Society for life; and, if we may not rely on 
you to plead our cause, to whom shall we look for the codperation 
indispensable to any degree of success? 

Dear brethren, children of the same God of peace, pledged 
before heaven and earth to the same cause of universal peace and 
good-will, may we not appeal to you in perfect confidence of a 
prompt and cordial response? We need your sympathies, your 
prayers, your full, impressive exhibitions of this subject before your 
people, your earnest and stirring appeals for their personal efforts 
and pecuniary contributions. 

How much might you accomplish for us with little if any trouble. 
You can urge the claims of this cause on several hundred congre- 
gations, and obtain from each a contribution, larger or smaller, in 
aid of our cause. If it averaged only ten, or even five dollars each, 
it would bring us one or two thousand; a sum that would greatly 
relieve our embarrassments, and give a new impulse to our move- 
ments. You can get four or five hundred churches of different 
name to unite in the annual concert of prayer for universal peace ; and 
this alone might be worth in the end far more to us than any amount 
of pecuniary contributions. And will you not use your influence to 
secure these two objects forus? The cause is yours as much as 
ours; we are only your agents in this matter; and we wish you to 
feel your full share of responsibility in carrying it on. 





CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR PEACE. 

We do not insist on this concert being in every case held at the 
same time, but would leave Christians to select the most convenient 
evening just before or after Christmas. It might be best for 
ministers first to preach on the subject, and thus prepare their 
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hearers for a more intelligent and profitable attendance on the sub- 
sequent prayer-meeting. It may, in many, if not most places, be 
expedient for the friends of peace in different denominations to hold 
the concert together; and we hope that every minister, who reads 
our periodical, will take upon himself the responsibility of providing 
that the concert of prayer for peace is in some way observed in the 
place of his residence. Let the arrangements be made in season and 
aright. 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION FOR PEACE. 

Every other cause has its annual or monthly contributions; and 
why not the cause of peace? Can this cause get along without 
means any better than that of temperance or missions? Can publi- 
cations be issued, or lecturers and editors supported without money ? 
Will tracts, and periodicals, and books print and circulate themselves ? 

But you may ask for what specific purpose do we need money ? 
1, For the support of laborers in this cause. These we must have; 
but only here and there one, like our devoted President, has the 
means of supporting himself. We must either feed and clothe 
them, or lose their services; and it isa fact, quite dishonorable to the 
friends of peace, that they have never furnished us with the means 
of pledging an adequate support to a solitary agent for a single year 
since the Society began its operations! Most of the services per- 
formed for the cause, have been gratuitous, and nearly all witha 
very uncertain prospect of anyremuneration. The public mind is so 
ripe for effort, that we ought to have forthwith in our service from 
ten to twenty laborers; but we cannot promise a support to one, and 
can therefore expect the services of no man who is not able to 
support himself, or willing to sacrifice all his worldly interests on 
the shrine of peace. Is it right for the friends of peace to ask or 
allow this? Will they refuse a few dollars, perhaps a single dollar, 
and require or permit others to impoverish themselves for the 
promotion of a common cause? 2. For publications. This consti- 
tutes our chief department of expense; for we go upon the plan of 
employing few agents, and using the press to supply the lack of 
such services. And in this department alone we need more than 
ten times as much as all we have ever received, especially for such 
publications as the following;—our periodical, which we wish to 
circulate gratuitously, if we had the means, among no small part of 
the ten or fifteen thousand ministers in our country ;—for volumes, 
several of which we have already stereotyped, and have others 
Waiting for the press, all designed and well calculated for popular 
use ;—for tracts, of which we have stereotyped nine, have others 
ready for the press, and are anxious to increase the number much 
farther, and to scatter them by scores of thousands all over the land. 
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Our tracts are all exhausted, and we have no means of publishing 
any more. We want money especially for this purpose; and it 
would require six or eight thousand dollars to put a single tract, at 
one cent a piece, in every family of New England alone, and more 
than thirty thousand for the whole country. 

In view of this brief statement, we put it to our friends, to the 
whole Cliristian community, whether they will still withhold the 
pittance we ask for the furtherance of such a cause? Shall we be 
left to struggle along without means, when our professed friends 
could, without sacrifice, with scarce an effort, furnish all we need? 
We hear little or no complaint of war-burdens in this country; but 
look at what we are paying this very year for the war-system. 
Massacliusetts gives her volunteer companies $50,000 as an annual 
reward for their services in training; the completion of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, a war-measure, must have cost, in money, time, and 
temporary suspension of business, not less than $200,000 more; our 
share of the nation’s expenses for war-purposes during this year of 
peace, will probably exceed $1,000,000 ; and will the friends of peace 
through the land let it be said that they are all unable or unwilling 
to give for this cause little more than a thousandth part of what a 
single State has so cheerfully s;,ent for war ? 


How to raise the funds we need. We propose three ways, either or 
all of which may be adopted. 1. To have a collection taken when 
the sermon is preached on the subject of peace. This would be the 
best; and we hope it will be generally done. 2. A collection may 
be taken at the concert of prayer. 3. The minister, or some other 
friend of the cause, may get subscribers for our periodical. When 
any person contributes one dollar or more, he can have the Advocate 
one year by sending his name; and, when a contribution is made, 
we will, if requested and able, return some of our tracts or other pub- 
lications. {{>° Every minister who preaches on peace, and takes up 
a collection, is entitled to the Advocate for the ensuing year. 


How to make the concert of prayer well attended and interesting. We 
might safely leave this to the ingenuity of every devoted friend of 
peace; for were there a hearty will, it would soon find a way; and, 
if a minister would first preach a spirited sermon on the subject, 
and then say, in notifying the concert, that further statements will 
then be made concerning the progress, prospects and claims of the 
cause, he would in most cases secure a full attendance. 

We need not help our intelligent friends to facts or arguments on 
such an occasion; but we may, with due respect, suggest a few points 
proper to be brought forward then, and likely to interest any Chris- 
tian audience. 1. The identity of this cause with Christianity, in its 
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aims, its spirit, its principles, its means.—2. Its benign influence on 
the character of Christians, especially in preparing them for the 
work of a world’s entire and thorough conversion to God.—3. Its 
efficacy in removing obstacles to that glorious result.—4. Its saving 
of money, and time, and talent, and moral power for that mighty 
achievement.—5. The grounds of our faith in the ultimate triumph 
of this cause, from the Bible, and in the influences now at work 
through the world.—6. The necessity of means in this as in every 
other cause.—7. Dependence on God for success, and the consequent 
necessity of prayer.—8. The subserviency of this cause, in various 
ways, to the prosperity of religion at home, and the spread of the 
gospel over the earth. 





OUR OWN OPERATIONS. 


Of these we have never been wont to say much, perhaps not so 
much as we ought; and of late we have said less than usual, not 
because we have been inactive, but because we were attempting 
nothing out of our usual course. We have, notwithstanding the 
times, held on “the even tenor of our way,” and kept at least the 
main central wheels of our machinery in regular operation. We 
have not, for we could not, extend our agencies; but we have the 
usual number of laborers now in the field, our President and our 
Secretary, besides the temporary services of some others. The Rev. 
D. O. Morton, a life-member of our Society, and a steadfast friend 
of peace, was lately commissioned to plead our cause during an 
excursion into some of the Western States; and the reports we have 
received, justify the hope of much immediate and permanent good 
from his labors. Our Presipent started early in October on his 
long-contemplated tour through the State of New York to Michigan, 
and thence back through Ohio, Virginia and Pennsylvania; a tour 
which will probably occupy him till our next anniversary. May the 
God of peace protect and prosper him! 





PETITIONS TO CONGRESS, 


We trust our friends will not grow weary in petitioning our rulers 
on this subject. It cost the philanthropists of England some thirty 
years of importunity with their parliament to secure the death-war- 
rant of the slave-trade; and for an object incomparably more 
important, we should be willing to renew our efforts,-if necessary, 
for centuries. Rulers will move in earnest whenever the people 
become sufficiently unanimous in bidding them move; and the 
million are coming much faster than we could expect with the small 
amount of means used, to think and feel right on this subject. 

The way is fairly open for the renewal of our requests in the form 
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we propose, of asking Congress to consider the petitions already 
before them. These petitions have never been the subject of any 
action whatever ; and it is obviously respectful and proper to ask a 
due consideration of them, before we present any more. Our 
Society renews its own petitions in this way; and we have many 
reasons for wishing our friends to continue their efforts along with 
us.—1. The object is sufficiently important to justify a thousand fold 
more effort.—2. There is a reasonable prospect of ultimate success, 
perhaps sooner, too, than many suppose. Ex-President Adams told 
Mr. Ladd that he might live to see the consummation of the 
general scheme.—3. It serves to keep the subject before the na- 
tion, and thus to bring it before millions of minds whom it could 
for the present reach in no other way.—4. It provokes discussion in 
the right place ; and discussion will insure our success.—5, It makes 
friends to the cause of peace. ‘The man who signs such a petition, 
has virtually given bonds not to oppose the general cause.—6. We 
should continue because we have begun to petition. It will not do 
to turn back, or stand still. We must go ahead; and we hope some 
friends in every place will be active in procuring signers to the 
simple form of petition on our cover, and see that one copy is sent 
to the Senate, and another to the House of Representatives. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

Our readers were early informed of our purpose to present the 
leading rulers in Christendom with a copy of our Prize Essays on 
a Congress of Nations. We have done so; and we have reason to 
believe that the work has been well received. Our Society instructed 
our President to accompany the present to Victoria with a letter, to 
which we have received from the Queen a respectful answer through 
her Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston. We would insert the 
reply now; but, as we have never been furnished with a copy of our 


. . $ . . 
President’s letter to the Queen, we shall wait till we can publish 
them together. 

Receipts to November 15. 
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